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FIGARO IN LONDON, 





Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapv MontacGus. 


‘¢ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to thé person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”’—Croker’s New Wario Guipr. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

We cannot forbear the opportunity of wishing to all persons 
who read the Figaro, “ a merry Christmas, and a happy new 
year.” ‘The year that is on the eve of departing, has not been 
barren of events of importance. Some maintain that it has 
completely quenched the fire of auarchy, which many declared 
was beginning to burn, while others assert that instead of 
putting a full stop to such a fire, the ministers have put a coal 
on (colon. ) We feel satisfied that in spite of the Conservatives, 
the next twelve months must be more productive of improvement 
even than the twelve last, and while we wish an agreeable new 
y-ear to everybody, we hope that the Tories wil] also see things 
with new eyes, so that they may no longer think it right to 


obstruct the wishes of the people. 


TIMES REVOLUTIONS. 

At the close of one year, and just before the commencement 
of another, it is not inappropriate to think upon the changes 
worked by the hand of ‘Time ; and however unprofitable it may 
be to look back, it may not be altogether uninteresting to look 


alittle forward. By speculating on what is to come, we are 


prepared at least for some events which in the certain course of | 


time, are at least likely to happen; but in the prospect 
we take of the future it must not be supposed we draw it ex- 
actly aecording to our own wishes, but that we are guided 
solely by a calculation of circumstances that seem most likely 
to occur in the course of 'Time’s revolutions. 


y . e ° ° se 
The meeting of Parliament which is not now very far distant 


° . . . { 
must be productive of various events of no mean interest; though 
since the House of Commons is decidedly Whig, we see little | 
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classes hasits distinct place upon the machive, and the revolutions 
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(Price One Penny, 
chance of any immediate improvement to the country, but 
a great deal must soon arise from the discovery of the 
insincerity of Whig Reformers, which we very much fear the 
acts of the approaching Session will manifest. The common 
wheel is however already set in revolution, and when that 


revolution is commenced it would be madness to offer any im- 





pediment to its progress. ‘The common wheel as the above 
caricature denotes, is divided into four departments, consisting 


of Tories, Whigs, Radicals and Repnblicans. Each of these 
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worked by the hand of Time naturally alter their position ; 
while one is up, the other must of necessity be down, and not 
more than one can at the same period hold the ascendancy. 
Time often plays strange pranks with the eheel over which he 
exercises so much influence, occasionally setting it in revolution 
for good, and at other times for evil purposes. He has often 
been known to keep it still in the same position for many years, 
bat Improvement then bursts upon him taxing him, with having 
failed to turn round the common wheel to keep pace with cir- 

imstanees, and it is then he makes up for past neglect by a 
sudden and violent revolution which shakes every existing 
with the force of an unexpected shock, 
had the 


according 


arty. and throws off. 
who might quietly have reached their level, 
but continued motion 


wheel been kept in slow 


suggestions Improvement. 


Time, 


same point till Improvement grew impatient, 


t)> the prudential 


these rather unexpected movements of after a tardy 
at the 
that has by the sudden jerk of a rotatory motion thrown 


and elevated the Whigs 


ingermng 


down the Tory party in confusion, 


to the summit much sooner than themselves had dared to hope, 
Their 


very great degree aided by the pushing forward of the Radicals 


er others had ventured to anticipate. rise was in a 


beneath them: and on this party, the Whigs having gained the 
height of their ambition, are sufficiently ungrateful and impru- 
dent to look down with contempt and thanklessness, lormerly 
both parties were pulling together, to endeavour to aid in the 
yradnal revolution of the wheel, but the Whigs finding them- 
selves at length at the top, declare there is no necessity for 


to go any farther, and that the grand machine has at length 


attained the point where it ought finally to settle. The 
Radicals think differently, and will not be satisfied till they 


occupy the place possessed by their pretended friends and 
former fellow-labourers. ‘That they will maintain their position 
s however a very doubtful question, for there are two parties 
eagerly pushing forward to supplant them, who are united in 
their efforts, and should the Tory party succeed in again taking 
a station on the wheel, co-operation against the Whigs may be 
aaticipated from that quarter, which will act in union with an 
enemy to serve its own purposes, 

Seymour has in his caricature, this week, thrown a prophetic 
spirit into the design, and seems to foretell that the natural 
course of events must bring to the top of the wheel a party 
wich at present occupies the other extremity. Ile 
cuuningly to imply the not ver¢ distant downfall of the Whigs, 
and he has thrown a beam of self-assured hepe into the features 
As to the 


peucil has disposed of them in his wonted summary manuer, 


seems 


i >. e me ry . ° ° ° 
e! the Radicals. lories his dies ever-pointed 
whenever touching on those unhappy drones the Conservatives, 
and to the Republicans he has given a placid expression denoting 
io them the fullest confidence that Time prompted by Improve- 
ment, will eventually assign to them the highest place on the 


common wheel, So his waggish pencil, at least, seems to 


Bisinuate, though it is a theme we do uot at present feel 
disposed to speak upon, 


It is one of 


LONDON. 
THE INTERPRETER. 


Royal Airs. 

His Majesty took an airing for upwards of an hour.—Court Circular. 

The terms in which Majesty is spoken of often strike us as 
absurd, and among other ideas that of aérz7ng the Wing fre- 
quently excites us to risibility. One would imagine that his 
Majesty were of avery humid disposition to require so much 
airing ; William the [IV were a damp shirt, we might see 
the force a the application, but a moist monarch is an article 
we cannot form the slightest conception of, 


Royal Occupation. 
The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria walked 
vesterday in Hyde Park.—Court Circular. 


and drove 


Such is the occupation of our future Queen and her illus- 
trious mother. It is thought necessary to furnish the world 
with a diary of their proceedings which amounts to the one 
fact that the august brace *‘ did walk and drive n Wyde-park 
yesterday.” What more information is to be ew from 
such an announcement than would be gained from similar in- 
telligence respecting any other couple of individuals. ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith walked yesterday in the Strand, and turned 
up Chancery-lane where the y purchase “l the Figaro,’ would be 
really as amusing as the notice we have extracted from the 
Court Circular, and we will be bound the publie would think 
there was more purpose in the stroll of Mr. and Mrs. S. than 
there is in the daily walks of the Duchess of Kent and her 
daughter. Who cares about the daily rambles of an old lady 
and her child, though one is te be our future sovereign. If we 
are to have a journal of the proceedings of the little Princess, 
why is it confined to her walks! Why are we not told that 
on such such a day she got into words of four syllables, with 
other pieces of news connected with the developement of the 
royal intellect 4 Our information is better than that of the 
Court Newsman, and we will give a little intelligenee which 
would be rejected by him as detracting from the royal dignity 
On Tuesday last the Princess skipped for one hour and a half, 
after which she read in her spelling book, and was much 
struck by the simple beauties of the unatlected Mayor, She 
next read the favourite infantine poem of 

Tow doth the busy busy bee, 
which line suggested to the facetious mind of our future Queen 
the following puning version, 
How doth the buzzy buzzy bee, 
a bit of waggery which threw the poor old Duchess of Northum 
berland (the governess) into a fit of laughter from which she 
had not recovered when our reporter left the nursery, 


The Times Thunder. 

Our correspondent is a fine intelligent fellow ; but he is not a soldier, 
though he has the spirit of one, as every man will find who ventures to 
insult him personally. His writings of course are subject to the freest 
ecriticism.— TZ imes of Monday last. 

We have hada hearty laugh over the above bit of pleasant 
rhodomontade on the part of our thunderingly respectable 
contemporary, What dves he mean by pufhing off one of his 
foreign corre sspondents as a fine fellow, ready to redress personal 
insults, or in other words a six foot bully 2 Is the Times 
correspondent hot for a row that he gets his employers to 
vi et armis his own dignity. 


4 


announce his gout to maintain 
Nobody wishes to insult the fine strapping correspondent, and 
therefore the threat is premature to say the least of it. It is 
like announeing to the world that it had better not insult the 
correspondent, for that he (the correspondent) is ready and 
willing to floor any body who presumes tuo utter any thing 
derogatory to his personal character. He had better have 
advertised at once in the first page of the paper, ** WanrED 

an insult to redress,” for such is the English of the paragraph 

















































from which we have extracted. 


werp rather than loose the luxury of fighting. 


insulting the newspaper attache at Autwerp. If he is really 


serious and will pay the expenses, we will send over some body 
to have a duel with, and thus save him the exposure of being 


made the subject of another advertisement. 
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GLOUCESTERIANA, N®, 29. 


“6 ] see,” 
St. Laurent has been taken by assault (a salt,) whereas from 
the accounts it must have been overpowered by a heavy pepper.’ 
Higgins hazarded the stale joke that ‘there must have been 
hot work since all the troops were mustard (mustered. ) The 
Duke brought the aéd-de-camp to the earth for his imper- 


tinence. 


CHRISTMAS ATTIONG THE TORIES. 


The Conservatives gave a grand entertainment on Tuesday 
in celebration of Christmas at their house on Carlton ‘Terrace. 
The day passed off excessively dull, owing to the dreadful 
failure of the party at the recent elections: the heaviness was 
however in some degree alleviated by the following sparkling 
conundrums : 

Q. Why is the largest piece of beef on the table, like Lord 
Lyndhurst / 

.f, Because its the Chief Paron. 

WV. Why is the preparation of melted butter and oysters, 
like the Bishop of Exeter? 

A, Because its nothing but sauce. 


J. Which parts of the banquet are the most geographical ! 
A, Turkey and Chine-er!! 

J. What part of the Ottoman empire does the wine resemble ¢ 
“fl, The sublime porte. 

. Why is Lord Grey like that candle ? 

A. aa he’s going out! (a groan.) 


(. Why is the wine that is swallowed like Sir Charles 
Wethe oil é 

A, Boeause it is most unquestionably drunk! i!!! 

The truth of this counndrum was followed by reiterated 
plandits, and we left the company with the following riddles, 
addressed by ourselves to the waiter, who was the only sober 
person in attendance, 

Q. Why is Lord Eldon like a petition to the House of 
Commons after it has been read ? 

A, Because he’s laid under the table. 

VY. Why is Sir Edward Sugden (who was sprawling over the 
seats) like a popular speaker ? 

al. Because he’s supported by cheers (chairs, ) 

The waiter became inspired, and humbly submitted the 
following ingenious conundrum, which he prefaced with a very 
modest survey of his own mean abilities. 

Y. Why at this season of the year are the houses decorated 
with holly ¢@ 

We patrionizingly gave it up, when the minion mildly re- 
<ponded 

A, Because its the holly-days !!'1! 

This was followed on our ps art by such an awful oh, (ow e) 
that we forgot the douwcewr we had intended to confer upon him. 
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Ife is really as bad as Sir 

Lucius, and seems to wish to call somebody out as far as Ante | 
Why does not 
the irritable reporter of the thunderer take an opportunity of 
treading on the impetuous Chasse’s toe, or upon the toe of 
some body else of his own temperament in his own vicinity ? 
But it is mere bluster—for who is going to take the trouble of 


said the Duke to Higgins, “that the Lunette of 


BREVITIES. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’ ——Shakspeare, 


A Settler. 
The Conservatives pretend that they owe a debt to their 
country. ‘They have all along evinced a dis sposition to pay 
their country off: 





An Anagram. 
|, Oh! Charles Wetherell. //e. O! Hell's real wretch. 
Taking a Liberty. 

Sir James Searlett and Lord Stormont have been presented 
by the corporation with the freedom of the City of Norwich. 
This is an article they had previously obtained by purchase of 
the electors. 

A Debt of Honour. 

Lord Lyndhurst though very charitably inclined towards the 
| poor, was, till the public poe ket had most amply supplied his 
own, unable to indulge his liberal propensities. ‘The whole 
amount which he then Jestowed was at best—owed. 

The Ass Tutor. 

The Morning Post says that the Rey. Mr. Jelf, tutor of 
Prince George of Cumberland, is very fond of his charge. We 
presume that his charge signifies the amount of his demand, 
which we doubt not he seizes with most intuitive rapacity, 

Bodies and Members. 


Sir Charles Forbes boasts that he was called npon to oppose 
Mr. Hume by a great body of Middlesex electors, ‘This great 
body cannot however boast of having a member. 

Sermons in Stones. 

The Dukes of Wellington and Gloucester continue to have 
boards before the windows of their houses in Piceadilly. It is 
strange they will not renounce their political errors, to convince 
them of which no panes have been spared, 

Interested Voting. 

Several tradesmen during the late elections have positively 
voted for Reformers merely because it induced their Conserva- 
tive customers to order them to “* serd in their bills,” which is 
on the part of many of the Tories a proceeding as uncommon 
as it is gratifying. Many shopkee pers say that ‘* the only way 
to get an account settle d by a Conservative is to vote against 


him,’ 
Fleur de Lis. 


| Sir John Scott Lillie whose defeat at Middlesex we regret, 
and whose efforts have been wholly wnavailing, certainly cau- 
not be called the lily of a-vail (a vale.) 

Wo Credit. 

Some of the unsuccessful candidates who at the elections 
boasted of “the debt they owed to their supporters,’ have 
been obliged to sneak away from the debts they owe to their 
creditors, 

Tory-ability. 

When the bill for Church Reform is brought into the House 
of Lords, a ‘Tory is to move that it be read that day six mouths. 
| Lord Lyndhurst will of course be the man to m: ike this motioa, 

for no one in the Flouse is so good a hand at putting off a bill 


as his Lordship. 
A Contradiction. 


| The ‘Tories declare that the ministers ought to be restrained. 
And yet they will not give it as their opinion that the Whigs 
should be kept i in. 





THEATRICALS. 
| This is the grand week of the pantomimes, when the god-like 
impatience of a Christmas andienee turns tragedy into dumb 


show, and receives with turbulent merriment the pieces which 


| at other less festive seasons would be listened to with interest. 
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At Covent Garden, Knowles acts in the first piece, and on the 
first night of a pantomime, we know of no performer on the 
stage whose acting we consider so well suited to the character 
of the audience. 

At Drury Lane, George Barnwell is the piece, and the 
announcement of that raciest of tragedies on Christmas night 
is a bit of waggery on the part of the management which we 
most fully appreciate. It is most essentially a Christmas piece, 
because every body knows what it is about, and therefore it is 
understood without being heard, a qualification that is quite 
indispensable to the comprehension of the piece which happens 
to precede the pantomime on Boxing night. When Barnwell 
is seen on the stage with Milwood, though not a syllable of 
their conversation can be heard, the moral reaches even to the 
back row of the one shilling gallery, becanse there is not a 
person in the house who does not know what is going on upon 
the stage as well as if he heard every particular syllable. The 
moralizing of the uncle has none the less effect for being 
drowned in the general clamour; when a sober looking fellow 
in a grey wig, black knee breeches, and silk stockings, walks 
to the front of the stage, and moves his lips, every body is 
aware that he is giving utterance to the warnings of experience, 
for the benefit of hotheaded youth, and _ his mouthing answers 
quite as good a purpose in dumb show as it would through the 
medium of andible sentences. We therefore highly approve of 
the Drury Lane people’s sagacity in adhering to the ancient 
custom of playing George Barnwell on the first night of a 
Christmas pantomime, With respect to pantomimes in general, 
we consider those that are brought out at the present day to be 
totally different in their aim from what pantomimes ought to 
be. We never could discover the humour of seeing one fool 
knock down another, or appreciate the pleasure of looking 
at a man affect to strike another, who claps his hands 
together and rubs his face as if he had really received 
the blow that is apparently aimed at him. But this is 
the style of thing unhappily that does go down, and nothing 
can exceeds the enthusiasm of an audience, when a wretched 
fool in the motley leaps some feet into the air, and falls 
flat on his back to the imminent peril of his person. If 
some miserable old mountebank whose years are frightfully 
incompatible with his buffoonery, and whose distortions that 
would be merely disgusting in youth, become on account of 
his age absolutely appalling ; if some such libel on humanity 
succeed in making some extra monstrous grimaces, a shout of 
laughter, and a storm of approbation reward him for the 
awful degradation of his own species. Suchis in these days, 
the too common staple of a Pantomime, which, were it made a 
satire on passing events, might become at the same time, one 
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of the most amusing and useful of theatrical entertainments, 
The scenes in which that pair of vulgar gawks, the Harlequin 
and Columbine flout about the stage, are always to us peculiarly 
annoying. « The man is usually a lump of ungraceful agility, 
while his partner is for the most part a coarse ugly woman of 
immense muscular strength, endeavouring at the same time, to 
ape tenderness in her face, and exhibit power in her limbs, by 
standing on one leg, and looking unutterable things into the 
face of Harlequin. Columbines are awful reducters of romance, 
and the heroines of childrens’ stories loose all their interesting 
softness, when embodied by some coarse female in a Pantomime, 
The princesses of fairy tales at once loose their identity, when 
caricatured by the flaring rouged chops, large ugly masculine 
features, and thick but liberally exposed legs of a theatrical 
Columbine. There is only one thing in modern pantomimes 
worth sitting opposite, and that is the scenery. The pieces for 
this year will have been produced before this number gets into 
the hands of the public, though our article is written much 
earlier in the week, owing to the i immense number of the Figaro 
which public patronage renders it imperative should be printed. 

The understanding expressed in our last that Taglioni was 
to play Columbine in the Covent Garden pantomime turns out 
to be incorrect, since the bills tell us the part is to be sustained 
by that very Anti-Taglionian individual Miss Forster. We 
must therefore submit to see at Covent Garden such a Colum- 
bine as we have described above instead of such a one as we 
had hoped to have been treated with by Taglioni. Several 
of the papers copied the report from us, expressing their appro- 
bation of the plan supposed to be in the eye of the manager, 
and Laporte himself aware of the hit that would be made by 
acting on our advice, wrote by express to Paris, but Taglioni 
was not able immedi: itely to come over. 

We perceive by some ‘of the new spapers that Don Teles foro 
de Trueba y Cozio has withdrawn his bundle of filth called 
the Men of Pleasure from the stage, owing to the severit 
the criticism of #tgaro. Now if such be really the case, we 

‘cannot but feel proud at our triumph in the cause of good 
sense and morality, but we suspect the credit of sending the 
Men of Pleasure from the stage is not wholly ours, though the 
author would have the public think so. ‘The true reason of its 
disappearance was the general absence of the town from the 
theatre on the nights of its performance, and the universal dis- 
gust of those who ventured into Drury Lane, to witness the 
representation. We pity y Cozsio from our hearts, for we can 
fancy the horrible bore of a man’s finding himself an ass, after 
fancying himself a Sherédan. But the reduction thongh severe, 
has heen w holesome, and whatever is salutary we feel ourselves 
bound to administer. 
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